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Subject:     "WHAT  THE  TEA  LABELS  TELL."     Information  from  the  Rood  and  Drug 
Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Homemakers,  would  you  like  to  know  how  a  tea  expert  makes  iced  tea? 

I  have  here  the  recipe  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hutchinson,  Chief  Tea  Examiner 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     I  can't  quote  a  more  reliable 
tea  authority  than  the  Chief  Tea  Examiner. 

Before  we  have  directions  for  making  tea,  I'd  like  to  give  you  some 
items  from  the  federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  enforces  the  National 
Tea  Act.     The  Tea  Inspection  Act  was  passed  in  3.897*    Before  that  time,  the 
United  States  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  world's  worst  tea.    That  is  not 
true  nowadays.     During  the  past  year  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  examined 
over  8U  million  pounds  of  imported  teas.     They  found  it  necessary  to  reject 
only  a  little  over  200  thousand  pounds. 


Now,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  something  about  reading  tea  labels  — 
(not  tea  leaves) ,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  get  a  package  of  tea  from  your  kitchen 
cabinet.   .  .  .     Let's  look  at  the  label.     It  may  bear  a  description  of  the  tea, 
although  that  is  not  required  by  the  law.    But  unless  you  know  some  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  tea  trade,  you  can't  translate  the  label  even  if  it  is  descriptive 
you  can't  tell  where  the  tea  came  from  originally,  or  the  color,  or  even  the 
size  of  the  tea  leaf. 

So,  let's  look  at  your  package  of  tea.    Which  one  of  the  three  main  kinds 
of  tea  is  it?    Green  tea,  or  unfermented;  black  tea,  or  fermented;  Oolong,  or 
serai-fermented?    Well,  I  know  without  looking  at  your  tea  packages  that  about 
three  out  of  four  contain  black  tea.     Whether  the  tea  is  green,  black,  or  a 
color  in  between,  depends  on  the  way  the  tea  leaf  was  prepared  for  the  market. 
Green  tea  and  black  tea  and  Oolong  may  have  grown  on  the  same  tea  bush;  the 
color  depends  on  the  way  the  leaf  was  cured.     Green  tea  is  unfermented,  black 
tea  is  fermented,  and  Oolong  is  serai-fermented. 

Now  look  at  the  label  again,  and  let's  see  where  the  tea  came  from  — 
China,  Japan,   India,  Java,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Formosa.     If  it's  green  tea,  it 
probably  came  from  China  or  Japan.     If  it's  black  tea,  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Formosa,  or  China.    Any  of  these  words,  on  a  tea  label,   indicates  the 
country  of  origin. 

After  the  tea  leaves  were  picked  from  the  bushes,  they  were  probably 
separated  by  machine  into  five  different  sizes,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
leaf.    These  five  different  sizes  or  grades  —  beginning  with  the  smallest  and 
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tenderest  tea  leaves,   taken  from  the  very  tip  end  of  the  tea  plant  —  are 
Flowery  Orange  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe,  Pekoe,  Pekoe  Souchong,  and  plain  Souchong, 
which  represents  the  largest  leaf  on  the  stem,  that  is,  the  largest  leaf  used 
for  tea  purposes. 

A  good  many  people  believe  that  "Orange  Pekoe"  is  a  variety  of  tea,  with 
a  flavor  of  oranges.     That  is  not  true.     The  word  "orange"  refers  to  the  color 
of  the  ends  of  the  newer  tea  leaves,  and  to  the  tips  or  leaf  "buds.     The  word 
"pekoe",  "by  the  way,  comes  from  the  Chinese  word  "pak-ho"  —  spelled  p-a-k-h-o, 
meaning  "white  hair",  and  refers  to  the  fine  down  on  the  tea  leaves. 

Look  at  your  tea  label  again,  and  you  may  see  still  other  designations 
printed  thereon  —  certain  trade  designations.     Perhaps  you'll  find:     Kee  Mun 
Congou  —  which  applies  to  a  very  high  grade  of  fully  fermented  China  black  t ea. 
Another  China  black  tea,  fully  fermented,  is  English  Breakfast.     If  you  use 
green  tea,  you  may  find  on  the  label  Gunpowder  Tea,  or  Young  Hyson.     Both  of 
these  terms  mean  China  green  tea,  unfermented.     If  you  have  a  semi-fermented 
tea,  you  may  find  it  labeled  Formosa  Oolong. 

Quoting  directly  from  today's  report:     "Such  terms  as  High  Altitude 
Tea,  when  used  on  labels,  mean  that  the  tea  was  grown  in  high  altitudes  and 
therefore  is  supposed  to  be  of  high  quality.     The  term  Garden  as  used  in  the 
tea  trade  refers  to  the  tea  estate  or  plantation,  but  has  no  special  meaning 
for  the  consumer.  " 

And  now  let's  have  our  recipes.     First,  here's  how  the  experts  make  hot 
tea,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  nation's  Chief  Tea  Examiner. 

"Some  like  it  strong,  others  like  it  weak,"  says  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "For 
the  average  person  allow  a  level  teaspoon  of  tea  leaves  to  the  cup.    The  water 
must  be  boiling,  otherwise  the  tea  leaves  won't  open  fully,  and  part  of  the 
strength  and  flavor  will  be  lost.    But  never  actually  boil  tea,  and  never  let 
the  water  stay  in  contact  with  the  leaves  more  than  5  or  6  minutes.  Personally, 
I  favor  a  tea  that  has  steeped  only  3  or  ^  minutes.     Measure  the  tea  leaves 
into  an  aluminum  strainer,  place  it  across  the  top  of  the  teapot,  and  pour 
boiling  water  through  the  strainer  until  the  pot  is  full.     The  body  of  the 
strainer  will  then  be  in  the  boiling  water.    After  the  tea  has  drawn  3  or  U 
minutes,  take  the  strainer  out  and  you  will  have  a  cup  of  perfect  tea." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  likes  a  little  sugar  with  hot  tea;  with  iced  tea,  plenty 
of  lemon. 

To  make  good  iced  tea,  prepare  the  hot  tea  in  the  same  way,  only  a 
little  extra  strong.     Remove  the  tea  leaves,  cool  the  tea,  and  put  it  in  the 
icebox  to  chill  thoroughly.    At  serving  time  a  small  piece  of  ice  may  be 
added,  with  the  lemon,  but  if  you  pour  hot  tea  directly  over  the  ice,  as  is 
often  recommended,  you  will  dilute  all  the  good  flavor. 

Chilled  tea  for  serving  cold  can  stand  only  a  few  hours.    Never  try 
to  save  it  overnight.     Make  a  fresh  potful  each  time  you  need  iced  tea. 

And  so  concludes  our  story  of  tea  varieties,  labels,  and  recipes,  from 
the  federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  whi ch  enforces  the  National  Tea 
Inspection  Act ,  which  prevents  the  importation  of  impure  and  unwholesome  tea, 
*hich  —  But  I  am  about  to  be  coapletely  surrounded  by  "whiches"! 


